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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SAMUEL BOWNAS. 
(Continued from page 179.) 

Samuel Bownas now turned his attention to 
worldly affairs, it being necessary for him to 
go into some permanent business to provide 
for the wants of a family. Some of his friends 
proposed one thing and some another; at last 
it was decided that he would undertake malt- 
ing, he having worked some at making malt 
when he was an apprentice. 

His stock was very small, but kind friends 
loaned him money, and he found at the end 
of three years the business answered beyond 
his expectation and was encouraged to proceed. 
¢ He writes, “I went on with pleasure and 
' took great care, and was very diligent in 
my business and in attending all meetings that 
I could reach in a morning’s ride, as I found 
a concern so to do ; and the comfort and hap- 
piness I enjoyed were great, for I could enter- 
tain my friends with a lodging and other 
necessaries in a plain way, which was very 
agreeable to both of us, and most friends that 
came, took a bed with us one or two nights as 
best suited their convenience.” 

Now the parson of the parish became clam- 
orous for his church dues which had been ac- 
cumulating for more than thirteen years, and 
Samuel was summoned before the justices. 
Much persuasion was used by the more mod- 
erate of the justices, to induce Samuel to 
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‘exchequer, which would greatly increase the 


cost.” He replied that he could do nothing 
towards making it up, that if it was “a matter 
of just debt” that he was satisfied was his 
neighbor’s, the parson’s due, he should soon 
end it and be as ready to pay as he was to 
receive it, but as it was not of that nature, he 
could by no means do it. So he was dis- 
missed, and a little time after had an exche- 
quer process served on him as he was on his 
way to Bristol in the prosecution of his busi- 
ness. 

When the parson had him safely lodged in 


jail, he became very uneasy about it, and told 


his attorney “if he lost his claim he could by 
no means keep him there, for he had no rest 
or quietness of mind night or day.” So the 
attorney ordered his release in the parson’s 
name, after less than ten days confinement. 
Samuel advised with his friends of “ Lon- 
don Meeting for sufferings,” who satisfied him 
that no further proceedings could be had, as 
the parson himself had put him in jail. So 
the matter ended for that winter, but in the 
spring when Samuel was absent from home, a 
distant relative of his wife’s called to borrow 
ten pounds, representing that he was on his 
way to a cattle fair and had need of the money. 
As the man had previously done a like favor 
for her husband, his wife made no hesitancy 
to loan him the money, taking his note for 
the amount. On the return of Samuel she 
gave him an account of the affair, and neither 
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ot them suspecting the object, they were well | 


satisfied with what had been done. 

Not long after, when Samuel was again ab- 
seut, the borrower returned, and on pretense 
of paying the note, asked his wife for it,-say- 
ing, that as he “had borrowed it from her he 
should pay to her.” On receiving the paper 
he tore it in pieces, and produced from his 


pocket a receipt for ten pounds from the par- | 


son, in full for all tithes to that time, which 
he threw down to her, saying, “ your husband 
is a man of sense, but in this he is a stubborn 
fool, and I would have paid it out of my own 
pocket rather than he should have ruined 
you and himself, which this exchequer suit 
would soon have done, for this original de- 
mand is fourteen pounds, which, with the 
charges would have been ten times more, and 
uow that I have cleared it for ten pounds, 1 
think you are exceedingly well off.” 

On her objecting that they “looked toinward 
peace, more than all that,” and expressing a 
fear that she would be regarded as conniving 
at the trick, and so lose the confidence of her 
husband, he replied, “ do not trouble yourself 
about that for I can clear you. I knew I 
could not have brought it about with your 
husband, for he would have started so many 
questions.” 

When she told Samuel all about it he was 
greatly troubled to have his “ testimony inva- 
ded by this undermining trick,” but there was 
no redress as the note was destroyed. In the 
course of time they had an opportunity to 
express to him their dissatisfaction with what 
he had done. He did not expect they would 
have taken it so amiss, and “ wondered why 
Friends should be so stubborn as to contend 
against the law.” This man was himself a 
dissenter. 

Samuel wrote a sharp note to the parson, 
which opened the way for a correspondence, 
in which each presented his own view of the 
case.- The parson explained the ground of 
his claim, and declared that “whatever he 
(Samuel) thought about it, he “ would have” 
his rights. 

As the tithes were not paid the next year, 
Samuel was again imprisoned, but as before, 
the parson became so uneasy that he said 
if he lost the debt he could not keep him in 
jail. After that time distraint for the sum 
was made every year on one thing or another 
but Samuel was not again imprisoned. 

Now he had no care but to manage his 
business and attend meetings, marriages and 
burials, which occupied much of his time, 
there being few to attend to the latter service 
in the country, he frequently made long jour- 
neys on such occasions. 

Samuel Bownas had now been about seven 
years in the malt business, and his worldly 





affairs appear to have prospered. Malting 
and the manufacture of beer seem to have 
been among the honorable pursuits of that 
time. ‘Those conscientious advocates of the 
simple faith preached by George Fox, could 
scarcely have imagined what a curse they 
were helping to fasten upon the English 
speaking people, when they shared in the 
profits of beer drinking. With the far-sight- 
edness manifested by them in respect to other 
customs and pursuits that might become 
sources of harm and evil to the race, one is at 
a loss to account for the dullness of perception 
so apparent in respect to the drinking usages 
that prevailed. 

The brew house and the still were then as 
now, the wreck of many of the brightest and 
most promising of their ~youth, yet public 
opinion saw not beyond the moderate use of 
“all the good creatures of God,” among which 
they classed the wine and beer that strength- 
ened the body and gave tone and vigor? to 
prosecute the business of life. 

They had the sanction of the Apostolic ad- 
vice and the recorded example of the Master 
who, according to accepted tradition, entered 
into wine making to satisfy the guests of‘a 
wedding feast. It did not occur to them, as 
it has to multitudes since, to “search the 
scriptures ” for testimony on the other side. 
The case of Rechab and his sons who formed 
the nucleus of the first Total Abstinence So- 
ciety, around which are now gathering fathers 
and sons in ever increasing numbers, stood 
out then as plainly as now upon the page of 
sacred history, and the caution of the wise 
man was as easily read. It was because the 
sons of Rechab drank no wine—no drink that 
could intoxicate, that it stands recorded, “ The 
house of Jonadab the son of Rechab, shall 
not want a man to stand before the Lord for- 
ever.” 

Let none of us say because these worthies 
made and drank intoxicants, we can do the 
same. It was not given them to see the whole 
of the truth, nor is it our province either. 
Though we may free ourselves from many 
things that have become snares and stumb- 
ling-blocks to progress, there are still others 
that will appear as we mount higher and 
higher into the clear atmosphere of purity 
and truth, and our successors, looking back 
upon the records of our lives, will not find 
with all our good intentions, that we had at- 
tained perfection. 

Samuel had not undertaken any long jour- 
ney since the trip to Ireland, which he took 
in the spring and summer of 1708. He now 
felt drawn to attend the Quarterly Meetings 
of Devonshire and Falmouth. The journey 
was accomplished to satisfaction, he attending 
38 meetings, and traveling about 350 miles. 
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Now a cloud came over his happy home, 
the health of his excellent wife was failing, 
several doctors were called in, but all in vain, 
she lingered on for the best part of three years, 
when she rapidly declined, passing away in a 
“sweet frame of mind” in the 8th month of 
1719. This was asad bereavement to Samuel, 
who had found such comfort and satisfaction 
in his home, and in sharing it with his friends 
who journeyed that way. 

He “was now in a strait what course to 
take,” his business had increased and he seems 
to have been prosperous. It was arranged 
that his “servant” should succeed him, and 
he would spend the following summer in the 
North among his early friends. He gave up 
all his affairs and started in time to attend 
the Yearly Meetings at Bristol and London, 
as they came in course, and had large, open 
meetings on fhe way. Then he passed on to 
York to the Yearly Meeting held there, 


ber of ministers of both sexes,in attendance.” 
Samuel had no opportunity until the last 
meeting, and he writes, “the time was far 
spent before I began, but then I took my time 
pretty thoroughly.” His subject was “true 
and false religion,” setting them side by side, 
as it were, that those who heard might judge 
for themseves of both the worship and minis- 
try opening pretty fully “the danger that 
ministers were in to preach from the letter 
instead of the spirit,” with much more in re- 
gard to the ministry, “which” he writes, 
““would have been better delivered in the 
meeting for ministers, but that could not 
have answered so well, as to the teachers of 
other societies who might, perhaps, want in- 
struction in these things more than our own 
people.” He went into Scotland, where he 
found Friends much decreased in numbers 
and sundry meetings quite dropped. He 
spent six weeks there, having for his compan- 
ion John Blamore, from Sedburg. Returning 
into Cumberland, and visiting the meetings in 
those parts, he passed on to Richmond and 
York Quarterly meeting, where he had “ sun- 
dry satisfactory times in meetings of business 
and among the ministers,” very freely opening 
to these the experience and knowledge he had 
attained to in the work of the gospel, “ but,” 
he continues, “the last meeting at York was 
on the evening of first day by candle light, 
and the crowd in the house was so great that 
the candles would hardly burn,-some died 
quite out with the breath of the people, and 
the meeting was not so edifying as if the 
company had been less.” 

In the Eighth month Samuel, with other 
Friends went to the Parliament to solicit an 
amendment of the Affirmation Act, in which 
undertaking they were favored with success. 





The change was of very great advantage 
to the Society, and the good effects of it soon 
appeared. He returned home in the spring 
and entered into a marriage engagement with 
a widow, to whom he had paid his addresses 
some time before. They were married in 
Second month 1722, and attended London 
Yearly Meeting together, which was to Sam- 
uel “a very great comfort.” 

From the Meeting they went directly home 
“in a coach,” which hindered the attendance 
of any meetings either going or coming, and 
he applied himself to assist his wife “in her 
business as well as he could,” attending meet- 
ings as was his custom. Three years were 
thus spent, and then a concern arose in his 
mind to revisit America. This was a great 
trial to his wife, but she was made willing to 
give him up, and he set sail in Eleventh 
month 1726. The voyage was rough, but 


‘ |after eleven weeks on the ocean he landed 
“which was very large and had a great num- | 


safely at Hampton, Virginia. 

In this visit Samuel went over much the 
same ground that he travelled twenty years 
before. In the neighborhood of Philadelphia 
he found the meetings large, as many as fifteen 
hundred being in attendance at once, but he 
writes, “they were mostly of another genera- 
tion; very few of the elders that twenty 
years before were serviceable, zealous men, 
were now living, and many of the rising 
youth did come up in the form more than in 
the power and life that their predecessors 
were in; nevertheless there was a fine living 
people amongst them, and they were in a 
thriving good way, sundry young ministers 
being very hopeful, both men and women. 
The meetings he attended in Philadelphia 
were large; more like yearly meetings than 
the common First-day gatherings. 

At Nantucket he found the inhabitants in- 
clining to Friends, and “ great love and unity 
prevailing among them.” He met with very 
little gpposition from those of other pro- 
fessions. 

He found very few Friends at Newberry, 
and the meeting held with them was not 
satisfactory, because of the smallness of the 
room in which it was held, and the interrup- 
tions of some who did all they could to hin- 
der the meeting. : 

He found much uneasiness in New England 
in regard to the “spoiling of Friends goods” 
to support the parish churches. In almost 
every township complaints were made against 
them. 

At Doyer in New Hampshire, he attended 
the Monthly Meeting. e writes of this 
meeting, “ They were very raw, and mana 
their affairs but indifferently, chiefly for want 
of some better hands to write-and keep their 
books in order.” Samuel had a service here 
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in putting them in the way of keeping a | 
record of their sufferings, both in regard to 
the church rates and the military dues. 
There appeared “great sincerity and inno- 
cency amongst them,” and their First-day 
Meeting was large and satisfactory. 

He seems to have been greatly exercised 
concerning the elders, that they might be 
“good examples to the flock,” over which 
they were to watch, ready and willing to ad- 
minister good couusel, and for the ministers 
that they “look well to their gifts,” carefully 
avoiding either to abridge or enlarge in their 
ministry beyond the true opening of life in 
themselves, laboring with diligence and hu- 
mility, to evince the truth of their words by 
their own conduct, that no spot or blemish 
might appear, nor any just ground to re- 
proach them with teaching others what “ they 
did not practise themselves; being careful in 
conduct, that their words and actions might 
agree.” 

This excellent advice has lost none of its 
force and appropriateness with the lapse of 
time. If ministers and elders are faithful and 
watchful, the flock must prosper. It is not 
in the divine ordering that right serving shall 
fail of its reward. 

Samuel visited the place of his former im- 
prisonment, where he had a large open meet- 
ing. Here he met his old neighbors, who 
came generally to see him, and they had a 
comfortable opportunity together. 

Some of the meetings he attended were 
very small, and a few were not held owing to 
the severity of the winter. He writes that 
“the sharpness of the weather, and the hard 
frost seem almost incredible.” The rivers 
were frozen hard, so that they were crossed 
on the ice, and in some parts there was a 
scarcity of food for man and beast. 

Special mention is made of a meeting of 
ministers, held at Wrightstown, in which Sam- 
uel writes, he was led to “show thegdanger 
of murmuring at the seeming weakness of our 
gifts to a degree of dejection, and neglect to 
exercise ourselves in them, showing that every 
gift of the ministry, though but small in 
comparison of others, was of service, and had 





great beauty in it, and that we ought by no | 


. means to slight and neglect it, but think well, 
and be thankful that the Father of spirits 
has given usa gift though but small. And 
on-the other hand, to exhort such as had a 
more elegant ministry not to overvalue them- 
selves upon their gifts, but in humility and 
with thankful hearts render the honor and 
praise where due, not looking with an eye of 
contempt on their supposed inferior brethren. 
and sisters, but in love preferring each other 
to themselves, more especially considering 
that mean and plain diet, handled by per- 
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sons who have clean hands and clean gar- 
ments, though but mean to look at, yet the 
cleanness renders what they have to offer very 
acceptable to the hungry, and for the others. 
we need not be careful.” 

At the dinner table that day, the Friend at 
whose house they were, remarked to Samuel 
he “might freely eat, for his wife was a. 
cleanly housewife,” thus improving the simile, 
as she was a minister that had little to offer, 
though her husband thought she “did not 
give way to her gift as she ought.” 

Pursuing his journey through Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and Maryland, taking tender leave 
of Friends as he went along, he prepared to 
return home. He made some visits in Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas, and when all was 
accomplished he and Robert Jordan, who was. 
to return with him, went on board a vessel 
that was just ready to sail for England. 

The weather was very fine, and they hoped 
to have a short and prosperous voyage, but 
in a little time the sea became tempestuous,. 
and such a hurricane as the sailors had never 
seen came upon them. The water washed 
over the decks, carrying water casks and live 
stock with them ; the sails were torn in pieces 
and the water came into the hold so that they 
were obliged to keep the pumps going; but. 
the vessel was new and staunch, and rode out 
thé gale, and they landed at Plymouth, 
England, safe and well, after being nine 
weeks on board, the last two of which they 
were on short allowance for food and water. 

This journey occupied twenty-two months. 
In the summing up Samuel ascertained he had 
travelled about 5,322 miles, without counting 
the crossing of the ocean. He found a great 
increase of professors of the truth, most of 
the old meeting-houses had been very much 
enlarged, many new ones had been built, and 
more were needed. In all there had been 
fifty six new houses erected since his first visit. 

The chief part of the people in Pennsyl- 
vania, the Jerseys, and Rhode Island at this. 
time were Friends. 

(To be continued.) 


SIMON AND ANDREW. 
BY HOBART CLARK. 


And Jesus, walking by the Sea of Galilee, saw two 
brethren, Simon and Andrew, casting a net into the 
sea, for they were fishers; and he said unto them, 
Follow me, and I will make you fishers of men. And 
they straightway left their nets, and followed him,.”— 
MATT, 4: 18-20. 


It is a very common yet a very urgent ques- 
tion that comes to people often in the earlier 
part of life, when self is naturally and right- 


ly placed at its highest valuation. What 
can I do that is worth doing,—that is grand 
and useful, that is worthy of me, and worthy 
of being made my own particular work? 
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The soul of youth is easily filled with en- 
thusiasm, the only question is as to the best 
‘way to use it. Mer and women, as they take 
on their manhood and womanhood, become 
conscious of all the great powers that are in 
them; while, at the same time, they are 
touched more or less by all the pyre and 
noble impulses that seem to fill the age in 
which they live, and to be the moving springs 
of every work in the world which is worth 
the doing. 

In the night time, in the morning, and at 
ithe noonday, mysterious voices seem to call to 
us to be “ up and doing” something. There 
‘come, probably, to all. of us these moments 
when we are filled with an intense conscious- 
ness of our own importance. I do not mean, 
of course, with a silly pride in our silly selves, 
but with an earnest though profoundly hum- 
ble realization of the fact that life means 
‘something, that our individual lives mean a 
great deal, that they have a great purpose. 
We become aware of our own strength, and 
perhaps feel ourselves equal to anything that 
ds within the reach of human achievement. 

There is not much of that wisdom which is 
born of experience in all this. We shall yet 
have to run against the walls, and fall into 
the ditches. We shall still have many fail- 
ures to teach us our limitations, and bring us 
‘down to the sole, steady work of life; but, 
for all that, the vision is a true one, this reve- 
dation of our own importance which comes to 
us is from God. 

He seems never to despair of the human 
race. Past failures count for nothing with 
him, every new man is a new creation, every 
-one is filled at the start with some measure of 
his own eternal confidence in an ultimate suc- 
cess. And most men do succeed, and most 
women, teo. There are not one-tenth of the 
failures in life that we allow ourselves to think 
there are. Our standards of success are being 
-continually modified by the seers and prophets 
of an advancing civilization, but they are still 
ifar from perfect. Weseldom know asuccess- 
ful life when we see it. Westill judge some- 
what as the world judges, even when we have 
learned better than to measure the success of 
a life by the popular standards of outward 
wealth and honors. 

Doubtless there were other fishermen there 
-on the eastern shore of Galilee who did not 
go with Jesus, but remained at home attend- 
ing to their business, growing rich perhaps, 
and living honorable, useful lives, occupying 
high seats in the synagogue or in the market- 
places, while Simon Peter and his brother 
Andrew were wanderers upon the face of the 
earth with a visionary young man who was 
an outlaw, an enemy of his church and coun- 
try, and finally died, like him, the death of a 
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criminal upon the cross. Do you suppose 
that their old neighbors there in Capernaum 
were able to see any great success in the lives 
of these two brothers, who foolishly forsook 
their nets and an honest occupation, in order 
to become fishers of men, whatever that might 
mean? Indeed, it is far more probable that 
the honest old boatmen shook their heads very 
disapprovingly over the unfortunate career of 
their former companions, as rumors of popu- 
lar tumult and persecution came up to them 
now and then from the Jordan Valley or from 
Jerusalem. And, in fact, I think it more 
than probable that Peter and Andrew them- 
selves sometimes doubted their own success. 
They certainly did on that terrible night when 
they returned alone from Golgotha with their 
poor, shattered hopes that they were glad to 
hide from one another in the darkness ; and, if 
they were the humble conscientious men that 
they seem to have been, there were doubtless 
other bitter moments before the final one 
when they seemed to be reaping nothing but 
failure and defeat. And yet they fulfilled 
their mission for all that, and fulfilled it 
gloriously, in spite of their neighbor’s opin- 
ions and their own doubts. 

Now, this all simply goes to show how im- 
possible it is for us wholly to understand the 
purpose of our own lives. We may feel their 
value. We may fill them with lofty motives. 
We may pour into them our richest resources 
of enthusiasm, of patience, of determination, 
of self-sacrifice. We may give ourselves 
heart and soul to some noble service that may 
seem to be our mission, to that work which 
may appear most worthy of our own particu- 
lar selves, and yet seem both to ourselves and 
to our friends to be making a failure of it. 
We may fear that we are not doing it rightly, 
uor attracting to it that measure of sympa- 
thy which we know it deserves; and still we 
may be succeeding all the time, building 
much better than we know. 

A man may be able to estimate the value 
of his powers and intentions while he is liv- 
ing, but the value of his work can never be 
estimated until his earthly life is ended. 
Many heroic souls have fulfilled the purpose 


of their lives by dying bravely; martyrdom . 


has been their mission; and so many a noble 
life has fulfilled the purpose for which it was 
created in quite another way from that.in 
which it tried to do so. We always overesti- 
mate the work which God seems to demand 
of us. We think that he requires perfection 
and completeness, that he expects us to weave 
for him, out of the tangled threads of life, a 
garment without seam, that he expects us to 
write every page of life’s day-book cleanly 
and beautifully without blot or erasure. We 
think that he expects us to do something such 
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as nobody ever did do before, but we are mis- 
taken. He knows our limitations. We can, 
and men daily do, fulfill the mission which 
he gives them without ever duplicating the 
ideal which he sets before them. The desire 
-for excellence is a grand and holy impulse of 
the human soul, but excellence may be 
attained in many ways and many places. 
The violeé is as excellent as the oak, though 
not so tall, the daisy is as excellent as the 
heliotrope, though not so fragrant. Each ful- 
fills its mission as perfectly as the other, 
though by no means in the same place or the 
same way. 

That is a grand old fable of Paul’s about 
the members of the body, of which every 
part has its own function to perform, show- 
ing how, with diversities of gifts, there is one 
spirit, and different ways of serving among 
men, but the same Lord and the same ends 
to be attained. The very glory of a mission to 
any one of us consists in the power to take our 
own peculiar gift, whatever it be, and to fill 
it with the spirit of service, to follow our own 
particular method of thought, or taste, or 
feeling, and to bring out of it, for the good 
of our family, our country, or our world, 
some single element of truth, or strength, or 
joy, that we alone have the power to furnish, 
to consecrate our own skill by producing the 
very kind of screw or button that is needed 
to complete the work of others. Our mission 
is to be ourselves; but it is more than that, 
it is to be our best selves, and it is to be even 
more than that, it is to be and to give of our 
best selves quietly, humbly, and gladly. . . . 

If Paul’s fable has any wide application, 
it must be true that every life has its own 
certain purpose, which purpose by fulfillment 
becomes his mission in the world, and to the 
world. The nature of this mission must in 
every case be determined by a man’s indi- 
viduality, not by his wishes, or his efforts, or 
his opportunities, not by his education or the 
length of his life, nor by his strength, nor his 
surroundings, but by the sum of all these. 
No man or woman can have a mission that 
they are for any reason unable to perform. 
The mechanic does not expect any of the 
natural forces to do a work beyond their 
strength. No one expects twenty pounds to 
lift fifty. Neither does God expect any of 
us to do things that he has not given us the 
power todo. Other people may expect it of 
us, we may even expect it of ourselves, but 
God knows better. It is very likely that 
Peter and Andrew dreamed that they could 
bring the kingdom of heaven to pass right 
there in Galilee or in Jerusalem within a year 
or two. Nobody knows what glowing visions 
of that sort were born of their splendid faith 
and loyal enthusiasm ; no such thing took 
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place however. Their ideal is still unrealized, 
but their mission was successful all the same. 

So anything that seems to us worth the 
doing must be very different from anything 
which we ever shall do, if it is brilliant or 
uncommon in any way. Only as the little 
simple duties grow in beauty and dignity and 
value, shall we ever fulfill our various mis- 
sions. Only by taking up the little duties that 
are the nearest and most congenial to us, and 
by putting into them all our might of love, 
of patience, and perseverance, shall we ever 
find our mission. By doing that we cannot 
fail to find it. 

If along the dull sand of our daily life, as 
we are wearily dragging to and fro the heavy 
nets of our common labor, while gazing out 
across the blue waves of the outer world, and 
sighing for some nobler, wider work to do, 
there comes a familiar, friendly figure, with 
great eyes full of a generous hopefulness and 
a sweet voice tremulous with holy enthusiasm, 
saying, “ Follow me,” we can fmd a way to 
do so, without the saerifice of home and occu- 
pation. Even Peter and Andrew did not 
cease to be fishers; but they gave their labor 
a larger meaning, and by consecrating it to 
wider ends they became fishers of men. 


There are diversities of gifts, but the same ‘¥, 


spirit. If the spirit be in any one, it will 
find his gifts and use them, be they great or 
small :— 
“Go and toil in any vineyard, 
Do not fear to do and dare: 
If you want a field of labor, 
ou can find it anywhere.” 





LOCAL ENFORMATION. 


Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting —On Third 
day, 5th month, 8th this body convened at 
Race Street Meeting House in this city. The- 
attendance was fair, the day being very fine- 
and the exercises of the meeting were har- 
monious. Several ministers spoke in advo- 
cacy of the truths which have so long beer 
acknowledged by this Society. Patient faith- 
fulness to manifest duty, earnestness in the 
upholding of vital testimonies, and a humble,. 
consistent walk with God, were recommended’ 
and solemnly enjoined upon all present, and 
especially upon those who hold the position 
of membership in the Society of Friends. 

In the meeting for business which followed,. 
the usual inquiry into the state of the Society 
seemed to elicit the information that we had 
not mm any way retrograded, and in some 
particulars had advanced. There appears to- 
be a righteous concern for the proper conduct 
of life; an observance of brotherly love as this 
is shown in benevolent provision fer the 
needy in our own borders; a diligent con- 
tinuance in the work of the guarded educa~), 
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tion of youth, and a zeal for the advancement ! 
of truth and righteousness in the earth: 
Exciting amusements were strongly ob- 
jected to, on the good ground of the great 
value of time, and of the sin involved in the 
waste of vital force. But the danger of moral 
deterioration was held to be far the most im- 
portant consideration. The need of rest and 
recreation must be recognized, but such 
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christianity ; claiming the advocacy of every 
righteous reform which the needs of mankind 
have brought into prominence; and aiming 
as we do to promote every educational effort 
which tends to the enlargement of the best 
life, both spiritual and intellectual, we should 
be able to enlist the warm sympathy and 
cordial co-operation of generous young minds 
that have enjoyed the advantages of culture, 
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recreation as profits the bodily frame, and 
does not dissipate pure spiritual influences, 
should alone be sought after by the Christian. 

The subject of the free education of all 
such of our children as have not the means 
of their own, and the care that all such have 
proper training in business which will give 
them honorable independence in future life, 
was dwelt upon. It was felt that while 
Friends had ever maintained the boundless 
scope of christian charity, they believe it a 
first duty to extend faithful and tender care 
to those of our own household of faith. 
Young men who are seeking employment in 
the city were mentioned as_ particularly 
in need of the guardian care of faithful 
Friends. 

An upright and prudent business life ap- 
pears to be the rule with our members, so far 
as is known. ‘The influence of women in the 
conduct of business is felt as a counsellor, 
and as an economist. 
desires tends to moderation in business, and 
justness in the payment of debts comes of 
due forethought in regard to expenditures. 
Here the wife and the mother is potent for 
good, and here rests deep responsibilities. 

In regard to the dealing with offenders it 
is claimed that Friends have been faithful, 


and that they have acted in the spirit of 


restoring love. One Friend spoke with much 
concern of the non-attendance of our meet- 
ings, on the partof many whose names 
remain upon our record books. It was asked 
if such should retain the right of membership; 
when they decline to contribute to the main- 
tenance of the work of the Society, either 
educational or benevolent, and refuse to 
co-operate with us in the regular attendance 
upon public divine worship. Greater works 
than those of our fathers should the inheritors 
of their labors and their testimonies be ac- 
com plishing. 

It was felt by some, whose views found no 
vocal expressson, that a proper means of 
holding the children of the church to their 
allegiance is to call them into its service, and 
permit them to feel, with the more experi- 
enced, that they are a power for good among 
us. We need a revival of life and energy in 
this Society. 

Professing as we do, and endeavoring to 


practice, the highest and purest phase of 


The moderation of 





and that material good which comes of the 


business prosperity, which has so abundantly 
blessed later times. 


Our cardinal principles and our testimonies 


are enlisting the advocacy of philosopher 
and sage, and the general religious world is 
no longer indifferent to the doctrines and 
testimonies of the Society of Friends. Neither 
does it, as of old, hold toward us an antagon- 


istic attitude. 

Shall we not be able to enlist our able, 
intelligent and conscientious youth in the 
well-being and the maintenance of this house 
of their fathers, and in joining hands with 
more experienced workers for such aggressivs 
and progressive action as our times demand ? 

Mere quietism does not meet the needs nor 
satisfy the aspirations of the bright young 
spirits of our religious household. We believe 
they covet earnestly the best gifts, and desire 
to be found clad in the whole armor of God. 
Youth, like 


‘Spring is strong and virtuous, 
Broad sowing, cheerfui, plenteous, 
Quickening underneath the mould 
Grains beyond the price of gold.’’ 


The large and solemn meetings held at the 
several Friends’ Meeting Houses of Phila- 
delphia, on the 13th of Fifth month, were 
occasions of deep interest. 

Many ministers addressed the gatherings, 
calling the attention of the people to the 
views of Christian truth of which Friends are 
the exponents. 

In the afternoon, the Youth’s Meeting at 
the Race Street Meeting House was also very 
large, and was of a deeply interesting char- 
acter. Deputations from the various First- 
day Schools in and near Philadelphia were 
present, and appropriate exercises were given 
by each, which showed the careful training 
and judicious instruction they have received. 
It was felt that the work of the First-day 
School has now grown to such importance 
among Friends that it must have a great 
influence on the future of this religious body. 
Many of the teachers are the fathers and 
mothers of the children, and the parental 
is thus joined with the school influence in 
this culture of the religious principle in the 
youth. 

We hold it to be of paramount importance 
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that so great a responsibility as that of the 
instruction of the children of our Society, 
should rest partly at least on the shoulders 
of the wisest and most experienced of its 
members, and not be delegated too largely 
to the hands of the untried young disciples 
who have sometimes deep need of the aid of 
the veterans in the service of the Highest. 
The voice of prayer was raised as the exercises 
of this meeting closed, and the divine bless- 
ing was invoked upon both the teachers and 
the pupils who had been here so pleasantly 
and profitably together to day. 


The value of the blackboard as a means of 


imparting instruction was illustrated, and its 
importance proved practically. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MO. 19, 1883. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEEtTING.—The 
meeting of ministers and elders belonging to 
this body convened on Seventh day the 12th 
inst, and held a morning and afternoon 
session. Daniel Foulke was appointed clerk, 
and Clement Biddle assistant. The usual 
number appeared to be in attendance. Seve- 
ral minutes for Friends from other Yearly 
Meetings were read, and words of welcome 
extended. ‘There was a harmonious labor in 
both sessions, though some regret was ex- 
pressed that the vocal expression which was 
called out by the answers to the queries, came, 
with one or two exceptions, from the ministers. 
Some of the answers to the first query, used 
the word “generally,” in regard to the attend- 
ance of religious meetings, which caused 
much exercise, and those who draw up these 
answers were counselled to be more exact in 
the use of words, and that the absence of any 
from feebleness or sickness did not require an 
abatement in the answer. The presence of so 
many on whose countenances the lines of age 
are seen to be deepening year by year, called 
forth a pensive, almost sad feeling, which 
found expression in the fear that the meeting 
was growing old, and that it needed to be re- 
vived by the addition of concerned spirits 
among the younger class. 

The qualifications of a true “elder” were 
dwelt upon, which were needed to enable 
these to sympathize with those coming forth 
in the ministry, who, it was believed, were 
sometimes discouraged and turned aside from 
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the path of simple obedience by the spirit 
of criticism which is too much indulged 
amongst us. 

In allusion to the renewal of gospel fellow- 
ship, and the warmth’ of feeling experienced 
by contact with congenial minds, the counsel 
was lovingly and earnestly extended, that 
they who had been the receivers of that bless- 
ing should not rest satisfied until they had 
conveyed to those lefi at home some of the 
fragments that remained. 

The feeling of tender solemnity which 
marked the close of the meeting moistened 
the eyes of many. 





THE QueErtes.— The answers are just the 
same year after year,” is the comment some- 
times made after our queries have been 
answered. Coming up for consideration in 
our Preparative, Monthly, Quarterly, and 
Yearly Meetings, there must necessarily be a 
repetition, nor can we expect much variety 
in the answers from one year to another, but 
if we compare one generation with another, a 
marked change will certainly appear, and we 
shall find that there has been a steady ad- 
vance along the line of more correct living. 
As we grow out of the sensational in religion, 
the ethical takes a more important place, and 
right living is justly given the precedence 
over an abstract belief in any dogma. From 
the beginning of our organization as a Society 
there has been a growing desire that we 
should be known by our fruits, for like every 
tree of the Lord’s planting we should produce 
good fruit, therefore the queries which investi- 
gate the lives and conduct of our people, col- 
lectively and individually, have been cherished 
as one of the means of developing the better 
and gentler qualities of our natures, encour- 
aging a higher moral tone, a keener sense of 
justice between man and man, and a tender 
care for the unfortunate and the needy. Can 
it fail to be of advantage to us to consider 
seriously whether love and unity are main- 
tained among us, and will that feeling of con- 
cord stop at the limits of our own Society? 
Are we not restrained from detraction, in its 
largest sense, by the query which apparently 
looks only to the few who bear the name of 
Friends? Do not the recommendations to an 
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» Jacob Downing, and Almina J. Spencer, of 
Clearfield co., Pa., daughter of Joseph M. and 
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honest and straightforward manner of living 
and conducting business, need deep considera- 
tion in this day of extravagance, and are they 
not worthy of the widest acceptance? The 
queries and answers may seem monotonous to 
the uninterested ear; any sentiment, however 
good, would become so by repetition, if the 
heart felt no stirring to kinder action or 
truer feeling. But as each generation takes 
them up, interpreting them according to the 
better light which the advance of time gives, 
earnestly seeking to apply them, they prove 
a spur to nobler and better things. 

The largest intellects which our Society has 
produced have found in this code of moral 
laws instruction and unfailing interest, an 
interest which the listless hearer can never 
enjoy, and a help to truer living, which the 
indifferent mind does not embrace. 


In the removal of this dear friend, a life of 
pain has ended. For nearly forty years a suf- 
ferer—an invalid for thirty years—she was not 
able to move from the position in which she 
was placed, or to feed hefself, unable to raise 
her hands to wipe a tear from her eyes, 80 
completely had the whole frame become dis- 
abled through disease. Very gradually the vital 
forces gave way, and for seventeen monthsshe 
was confined entirely to one position in bed, 
enduring much suffering and weariness with 
submission and patience. Possessed of a genial 
nature and quick, intelligent mind, her com- 
pany was interesting, instructive and enter- 
taining; she loved poetry, and being gifted 
with an excellent memory, her mind was 
richly stored with pure and beautiful litera- 
ture, which was often shared with those who 
visited her, and her recitations were impres- 
sive and touching. She was remarkable for a 
readiness in conversation, both of a playful 
and serious character. Three days before her 
departure her friends had no thought that her 
lease of life was so nearly over, but death came 
so gently there was no sting, so peacefully and 
quietly her spirit took its leave of the poor 
suffering tenement. 

Her funeral took place on the 27th, attended 
by a large number of friends and relatives, and 


was an occasion of deep solemnity and Divine 
favor. 


REEVES.—On First-day morning, Fifth 
month 13th, 1883, at his residence, near Rich- 
mond, Ind., Mark E. Reeves, in his 72d year. 


WEBSTER.—On Fifth month 2d, 1883, in 
Harrisville, Ohio. Jemima, wife of Naylor 
Webster, and daughter of the late John Vic- 
kers, of Lionville, Chester co., Pa. 





MARRIED. 


DOW NING—SPENCER—At the residence 
of the bride’s father, under the care of West 
Branch Monthly Meeting, Joseph J. Downing, 
of Warren co., Ohio, son of Jane and the late 


the late Lydia Ann Spencer. 


JOHNSON—REEVES.—On Fourth month 
30th, 1883, at the residence of Edgar G. Thomas, 
by Friend’s ceremony, Alba B. Johnson to 
Lizzie T. Reeves, daughter of the late Biddle 
Reeves, all of Philadelphia. 


THORP—GRIEST—On Fourth mo. 19th, 
1883, at the residence of Ann Packer, under 
the care of Green Plain Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Clark co., Ohio, Thomas Thorp to 
Sarah Griest, both members of said Meeting. 





i 


STOCKHOLDERS’ REPORT. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
Friends’ Book Association of Philadelphia, 
was held in the Meeting House, Race street 
above Fifteenth street, on Fifth month, 14th, 
at 8 o’clock. Henry Bentley occupied the 
chair, and S. Raymond Roberts served as 
secretary. The following report of the Board 
of Directors was read and accepted : 


Tenth Annual Report.—To the Stockholders 
of Friends’ Book Association. 


Your Board of Directors offer the follow- 
ing report : 

An account of stock was taken 3d month, 
31st, 1883, and we found the amount on hand 
at that date to have been $10,918 13. It is 
the purpose of the Board hereafter to begin 
the fiscal year 4th month, Ist, instead of 7th 
in Birmingham township, Abram Huey, in’ month, Ist, as has been the practice. By this. 
his 77th year. change a more satisfactory statement of the 

MELLOR.—On Fifth mo. 10th, 1883, Esther | finances of the association can be furnished 
Wharton, daughter of Edward and Deborah | # the annual meeting. 

Wharton Mellor. The money subscribed at the last Stockhold- 


PLUMMER.—On Fourth month 25th, 1883, | &"8" meeting for the purchase for gratuitous 
in Baltimore, Joanna Plummer, in the 75th | distribution of such pamphlets and tracts as 





DIED. 


BEDFORD.—On Fifth month 9th, 1883, in 
Philadelphia, Isaac T. Bedford, aged 72. 


COHU.— Passed away suddenly, on the 
morning of Fifth month 4th, 1888, Henry 8S. 
Cohu, in the 62d year of his age; a member 
of New York Monthly Meeting. 


HILLBORN.—On Seventh-day, Fifth mo. 
5th, 1853, Samuel T., youngest son of Isaac H. 
and the late Caroline B. Hillborn, in the 10t 

ear of his age; belonging to the Monthly 
eeting of Philadelphia; formerly of New- 
town, Bucks co., Pa. 


HUEY—On Third-day, Fifth mo. 8th, 1883, 


year of her age. exemplify the doctrines and testimonies of 
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A LADY’S VISIT TO THE GEYSERS OF THE 
YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


BY H. W. &. 


Friends has been so applied, and a department 
provided at the store for its accommodation 
which is under the care of two members of 
the Board, assisted by the superintendent, 
John Comly. 

The work of publishing has somewhat in- 
creased, and 5,000 copies of “ Dr. Gibbons’ Doc- 
trine and Discipline of the Society of Friends” 
have been issued. The summary of the 
history, doctrine and discipline of “ Friends,” 
written at the request of London Yearly 
Meeting in 1790, has been stereotyped and 
an edition of 1,000 copies printed. An 
edition of the “ Advice of William Penn 
to his children” being called for, the Board 
directed that a true copy of the same be 
stereotyped and an edition printed. The 
stereotype plates of both pamphlets are the 
property of the Association. The “ Bi-Cen- 
tennial ” edition of the “ Lite of Wm. Penn” 
of 1,000 having been nearly exhausted, a 
second edition of 1,500 copies was issued. 

The publication of the autobiography of 
Benjamin Hallowell is in progress, and will 
soon be ready for distribution to subscribers. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that your 
Board is pushing forward the work of pub- 
lishing quite as rapidly as the funds at its 
command will justify. The sending forth of 
the works enumerated, with the weekly pub- 
lication of the Friends’ Intelligencer, make 
1020 Arch street a centre of Friendly influ- 
ence which it is hoped those of our profession 
here and elsewhere will fully appreciate, and 
that they will continue to do whatever lies in 
their power to still further increase its use- 
fulness. 

The store continues under the management 
‘of John Comly. Nearly all the employees 
are members of the Society of Friends. The 
small capital invested in the concern limits 
pty its power for good in many directions. 

he necessity that exists to make the store 
self-supporting, and the competition with 
others that have large moneyed interests, 
leaves the margin of profit on some of the 
goods sold very low. 

It is hoped the friends of the association 
will devise some plan to increase its capacity 
for business. The lease of the store expired 
in Fourth month last; a new lease has been 
taken for three years at $1,500 per annum. 

Henry Bent ey, President. 










































The following narrative in Friends’ Quar- . 
terly Examiner of a visit to a region of our 
country not often visited by tourists is so 
lively and interesting that we give it to our 
readers entire.—Eps. 


In the summer of 1880, while traveling in 
California, we conceived the idea of taking a 
trip the following year to the National Yel- 
lowstone Park. This celebrated region is 55 
miles by 60 in extent, and in 1872 was set 
apart by Congress as a “ National Park ” for 
ever. Itis beyond Sait Lake, and is, roughly 
speaking, from 33 to 34 west longitude from 
Washington, and from 44 to 45 north longi- 
tude. 

Our party consisted of myself and three 
children, two young collegians, two gentle- 
men from Philadelphia, and a young cousin. 
As we had learned that our journey would 
have to be largely made on horseback, we 
condensed our baggage as much as possible, 
and packed it in some admirable canvas 
saddlehags we found in an outlying store at 
Salt Lake. Our “proud clothes” we left in \ 
Ogden, to be picked up on our return. he 

During our previous camping-out trip in 
Colorado, we had discovered that an oval 
hole dug for the hips relieved the strain cn 
the body, and made even the hard earth quite 
bearable. And if to this was added a small 
pillow to place under the back or side, it 
became luxurious! We therefore purchased 
pillows at Salt lake, and I supplied myself 
with a private trowel to carry in my own 
knapsack for these digging purposes. The 
three ladies of the party (myself and my two 
daughters) wore short flannel suits, with 
Turkish trousers. The gentlemen wore flan- 
nel shirts, and winter coats and pants, with — 
brown duck overalls for protection from ¥ 
rents and holes. These latter garments were 
bought at my especial request, as I strongly 
objected to the risk of spending all my spare 
time in mending. On July 27th we started 
for Camos on the little narrow gauge railroad, 
ur road lying through the dreariest of all 
dreary alkali plains. As far as the eye could 
reach there was nothing to be seen but the 

Upon an election being held, the following | burning sand and the sad gray sage brush, 
- Friends were chosen to serve as directors for | which is the only thing that will grow upon 
the ensuing year’: |it. Prairie the people called it, but desert it 

Henry Bentley, Dillwyn Parrish, Clement | is, and desert it used to be called, I am sure, 
M. Biddle, T. Ellwood Chapman, John Saun- |in the geographies of my childhood. I re- 
ders, Jeremiah Hayhurst, Lydia H. Hall, M.| member well how I used to be interested and 
Fisher Longstreth, Louisa J. Roberts, Amos ‘excited in those far off days with the vague 
J. Peaslee, Matilda Garrigues, S. Raymond | descriptions given us of this mysterious 


Roberts. |“Great American Desert,” and how I used 
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to long to penetrate its dreary wastes, but 
never hoped to have such good fortune 
bestowed upon me. 

And now here I found myself, feeling as 
natural and almost as much at home as on a 
New Jersey sand-flat, and could hardly won- 
der how it came about. I believe it is the 
tin cans that have done it—tin cans and 
Yankee push and grit, but chiefly tin cans, 
for without them I do not see how these 
deserts could have been traversed or settled. 
The altitudes are so high, and the nights so 
cold, and {the water so scarce, that nothing 
fit to eat grows naturally, and very little can 
be raised artificially, and therefore if it had 
not been for the ease of carrying food in 
these cans, civilization would, it seems to me, 
have met with an impassible barrier in these 
desert plains. We were met on the little 
railroad platform, at Camos. by our guides, 
three fine looking mountaineers, who informed 
us that they had a train of twenty-six horses 
and mules ready for our trip. We had also 
engaged a Chinese cook at Ogden, named 
Tin Lee, a very obliging fellow, and excel- 
lent in his profession. So far things looked 
promising, but it was perfectly hot, and the 
the wind blew almost a hurricane all the 
time, and the sand was.whirled in through 
every crack in such quantities as absolutely 
to necessitate closed doors and windows, and 
all day long it was simply unmitigated dis- 
comfort. They told us it had only rained 
twice there in four years, and we could almost 
believe it, though we could not but suspect 
that this was one of the stories told to “ tender 
feet,” as all new comers in the West are called. 
We wore through the day, somehow, however, 
and at night were repaid for all our troubles. 
The storekeeper allowed us to spread our 
bedding in his hay-yard the air cooled off 
rapidly with the going down of the sun, and 
with the sweet, soft hay beneath us, and the 
glorious clear sky above us, we felt we had 
beds that a monarch might envy. No physi- 
cal sensation in the world appears to me to 
be more delightful than that of sleeping in 
the open air on a clear, cool night, with plenty 
of blankets and buffalo robes around and 
underneath one. 

To have all the wide universe to breathe 
into, and the infinite sky to gaze upon, seems 
to lift one out of this ordinary every-day 
world into a region of glorious possibilities 
and undreamed of triumphs. Next morning 
the {guides brought the riding horses up to 
the store, and we all went out and tried them, 
in order to find out those which would best 
suit our individual likings. This was fun to 
the young people, but I am free to confess it 

was misery to me, for I had not been on the 
back of a horse for years, and had long ago 


























decided that, being in my fiftieth year, and 
rather stout, my time for horseback riding 
was over. I tried several, but found them all 
so slippery that I experienced a great ten- 
dency to fall off their backs the moment they 
undertook to go out of a walk, especially as 
we had to use Spanish saddles, with only a 
high peak in front. The prospect began to- 
look very dreary tome, as the guides said we 
should have five or six hundred miles to 
travel in this way. I began to ask myself if 
even the “Mystic Wonderland” would pay 
for such a journey. But of course the party 
could not be stopped by any whim of mine,. 
so I made up my mind to say nothing, and 
just “grin and bear it.” However, at last 
we found a light two-seated wagon in the 
town, which we bought with the hope of sell- 
ing it again on our return, and two of our 
pack-mules were found to pull it, so that this 
difficulty was surmounted for the time, though 
our guides seemed to think it very doubtful 
whether a wagon would be able to travel over 
the rough trails intothe Park. We made an 
imposing appearance as we started off with 
our long train of three guides, ten pack- 
horses, nine horseback riders, the wagon with 
its occupants, two dogs, and three little colts, 
who were accompanying their mothers on the 
trip. The next morning, however, we were 
greeted with the intelligence that our horses 
and mules had strayed away during the night 
and were lost! Thesearch for them occupied 
several hours, and after we had resumed our 
journey, the wagon made our route much 
more perplexing on account of the difficulty 
of fording the streams. The sun seemed to 
scorch like a fire, and the wind, which might 
have been a comfort had it been moderate,. 
seemed to take away our breath by its fierce- 
ness. We wondered if there was any comfort 
possible in a country that is both hot and 
windy at once. No one can have an idea of 
these winds who has not felt them. They 
seem to blow you back in your life somehow, 
and you have to use all your energies to catch 
up again. Our night experiences were pecu- 
liar. We had to go to bed and get up in the 
midst of a vast airy space, with no shelter for 
anything. Of course no one thought of un- 
dressing much, but the little we did need to 
do for comfort’s sake was an affair of, highest 
art, as may readily be imagined. Though 
the days were so sultry, the nights were bit- 
terly cold, and it was quite a common thing 
for us to find ice half an inch or an inck thick 
in our basins or buckets when we wokg in the 
morning ; and thisin August! This extreme 
change of temperature is caused by the exces- 
sively dry air, which does not retain heat like 
a moist atmosphere, in consequence of which 
it cools off the moment the sun’s rays leave 
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it. The lower layers of atmosphere, rarefied 
‘with the day’s heat, all rise, and the cold 
‘winds from the mountains rush in to fill their 
lace. For two days we had not seen a single 
uman being, and not even a dog, or horse or 
cow. On the third day, however, to our 
delight, we met a man and his wife, traveling 
with all their household goods from Montana 
to Ogden, and they gave us some information 
about the route. 

We camped that night in a beautiful green 
meadow, and though we tried to toast our 
poor cold feet at our fire before going to bed, 
we arose in the morning shivering with cold, 
Mr. 8 having dreamed that he was asleep 
in an icehouse, and all the rest of us having 
had equally delightful sensations. Our slum- 
bers were also disturbed by a stampede of our 
horses, which were frightened by a flock of 
wild swans, and came tearing and racing 
almost over our very beds, but were fortu- 
nately turned off in another direction by two 
of our young men jumping out at them, and 
they were finally quieted by our guides. 

n the 3d of August we entered the Park. 
The first point we reached is what is called 
the Firehole, or the Lower Geyser Basin. It 
is a flat meadow, 7,000 feet above the sea, 
through which runs the Firehole river, and 
part of it is covered with beautiful grass, 
while part of it is the white sinter formation of 
ithe hot springs and geysers. Setting Tin Lee 
to work at his stove preparing supper, we 
rode about a mile on the edge of the pine 
forest that skirted the wierd, desolate plain 
of the geyser basin. It was one glare of 
white geyserite, with sulphur and iron and 
alum springs bubbling up all over it, and 
little steaming funnels everywhere, giving 
evidence of the internal fires beneath. Stand- 
ing or lying about this plain are trees killed 
by the hot, siliceous waters. Nothing in 
mature could be more spectral than these 
naked trunks of trees, stripped of bark and 
bare of branches, and bleached white as snow, 
looking like the ghosts of the groves and 
forests which are undoubtedly buried beneath 
the constantly accumulating mass of deposit. 

It was a scene of absolutely uncanny desola- 
tion, and as we looked at it we ceased to won- 
der at the names bestowed upon it by its first 
discoverers, such as “ Devil’s Paint Pots,” 
“ Hell’s Half-acre,” etc. One of our guides 
told usin graphic language of his first sight 
of this region. “You see,” he said, “a party 
of us were out prospecting for mines, and we 
had trgveled all day through pretty thick 
forests, and were pushing towards an opening 
we could dimly see through the trees, where 
we hoped to make a comfortable camp for 
the night. We were very tired, and were 





hurrying to get into camp, when suddenly, 
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just as we reached the edge of the forest? 
without a moment’s warning, we heard a most 
awful rumbling, the ground shook under our 
feet, and there burst into the air a column of 
water and steam that looked as if it reached 
the skies. We just fairly lost our senses, and 
never stopped to take a second look, but 
wheeled about in an instant, put spurs to our 
horses, and crushed away through the under- 
brush and tree-trunks as if the Evil One him- 
self were afterus. And the fact is,” he added, 
“we did not know but that he was. For 
what else, we asked ourselves, could such 
goings-on mean, but that we were on the very 
edge of the lower regions? We never rested 
till we had put miles between us and that 
awful place, and for years we never spoke of 
it for fear the fellows should think we had 
really been to hell, and were sold to the old 
fellow who lives there.” 

We could not wonder at the fright of men 
who had probably never heard of geysers 
or volcanoes, and who had no more expecta- 
tion of coming across such phenomena in 
that quiet and lonely region than we in 
Philadelphia have of seeing them in our sober 
Fairmount Park. 

This is considered to be the most wonder- 


ful geyser region in the whole world. The 


far-famed geysers of Iceland are tame foun- 
tains compared tosome here. It is estimated 
by Professor Hayden that within an area of 
thirty-five or forty square miles there are at 
least 2,000 hot springs, steam-jets, geysers, 
and mud fountains; and in the whole Park 
there are supposed to be not less than 10,000. 
Many of the geysers spout to the height of 
fifty or a hundred feet, some two or three 
hundred, and our guides even told us of one 
which has only been known to spout twice, 
but which, when it does perform, reaches, 
they declared, the stupendous height of seven 
hundred feet. But as we did not see this one 
we felt a little dubious. The geysers seem to 
have all sorts of openings. Some of them 
have formed craters around their mouths 
twenty or thirty feet high, that have assumed 
curious fantastic shapes and are constantly 
sending out between their eruptions great 
puffs of steam, and little jets of scalding spray, 
while there is all the time a sound of fierce 
boiling water below. In others the hot water 
stands, a marvelously transparent pool, in 
saucer-shaped basins, from ten to one hundred 
feet across, at the bottom of which is the well 
or tube from which the eruption issues. No 
language can adequately describe the grace- 
fully-curved and scalloped forms of the de- 
posits which line the apparently bottomless 
sides of these openings, nor the countless vivid 
and delicate colors with which they are dyed, 
shading from a deep crimson, on the edge of 


ed 
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» and new ones to break out in fresh places. 
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the poul, to a glorious emerald green or sap- 
phire blue in the centre. To look down into 
the pure depths of these wonderful basins, 
with their fantastic forms and exquisite colors, 
is like looking into fairyland. Then suddenly, 
without a moment’s warning, or any apparent 
cause, the quiet water will begin to heave, 
and boil, and spurt, and will dash into a 
marvelous cataract, apparently instinct with 
life; leaping towards the skies, just as a cat- 
aract leaps downward ; breaking into rockets 
of milk-white spray, each of which sends out 
a burst of steam, and then falls to the white 
rocks below in showers of shining jewels, 
tinted with all’the colors of the rainbow. A 
geyser eruption is not in the least like an 
artificial fountain, but more like an inverted 
cataract, filled with a mighty life, every 
instant changing its shape and its height, 
and is always enveloped and surmounted by 
vast clouds and pillars of steam that sway 
with the wind, the whole being crowned and 
tinged with rainbows. 

‘These marvelous displays take place with 
one or two geysers at regular intervals, but 
most of them are very irregular in their times 
of action, varying from three or four hours to 
several days, or even two or three weeks. 
They seem sometimes to die out altogether, 
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it seemed to embody in its sad refrain all the 
grief of a hopeless helpless race. It almost. 
brought tears to my eyes every time I.heard 
it. But I fear that our young people felt. 
none of this, for they had persuaded the un- 
suspecting Tin Lee that he had a very fine 
tenor voice, and they would go into uncon- 
trollable fits of laughter over the high falsetto- 
quavers produced. These nightly camp fires 
are the chief delight of the trip. The air is 
always cool enough to make the warmth agree- 
able, and the deliciousness of lying stretched 
out on one’s buffalo robes under the open sky, 
around a high roaring fire, can only be under- 
stood by experience. It seems, too, as if 
every one’s wits were sharper than usual 
under such circumstances, and our young 
party had many a grand night of it, that. 
gave the three quiet elders almost as much 
delight as themselves. The only drawback 
would be the inevitable coming of ten o’clock,. 
when the sound of my “ Now, daughters, it is 
bed time,” was almost as dreaded as the cry of 
the panther would have been. There was 
only one other sound that spread greater 
consternation, and that was the call of Tin 
Lee in the morning when breakfast was ready, 
and he would wake us up from our delicious. 
naps by playing a tattoo on a tin pan, and 
calling out to us at the top of his funny, 

































It would seem, therefore, that while the 
amount of geyser action continues about the 
same, its centres of activity are constantly 
changing. We were now a party of 
eleven, three sober middle-aged grown-ups, 
and eight young people, full of life and 
energy, and ready tor any fun or adventure 
that came in their way. Our camp fires at 
night were scenes of great merriment. As 
soon as we would get into camp all but the 
lazy ones would go to work gathering sage- 
brush or wood for the fire. We would choose 

. @ spot with dry sand or grass, and piling up 
our fuel and lighting it, would all gather 
round it on our rugs and buffalo robes, and 
tell stories and sing songs until bedtime. 
‘Tin Lee, our Chinese cook, was a great feature 
in these entertainments. He seemed such an 
innocent, guileless sort of creature, that one’s 
heart was quite attracted to him, although all 
of us believed it was only the innocence and 
guilelessness of deepest cunning. 

He would come up to the fire with a smile 

’ that was almost as childlike and bland as 
that of the immortal “ Ah Sin,” and take 
his place among us as innocently as though 
he belonged to us, and had a right to share 
all our pleasures. Sometimes we would get 
him to sing us a Chinese song—he called it 
“songing asing”—and a sadder, more pa- 
thetic tune I never heard anywhere. It was 
always the same, and had no variations, and 








squeaky voice, “ Hithere! Bleakfast! Flap- 
pee Jack! Flappee Jack! Him all done!” 


(To be continued.) 





GREEN OLD AGE. 
A correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune 


gives.a pleasing sketch of the noble person- 
ality of George Bancroft, the historian, now 


healthy, cheerful, and still useful in his ad- 
vanced age. Does not his case illustrate the 
truth that intellectual work of an earnest. 
character is favorable to health and length. 
of days? 


As [{ was walking down F street the other 
afternoon, two horsemen—it always is two 
horsemen somehow, and never one or three—- 
passed up, walking their horses slowly, evi- 
dently after a long gallop. One of them was. 
an old man, his white hair hidden under a. 
cap. His head was snow-white, and his 
shoulders were a little rounded, but he sat on. 
his horse with a firmness and ease that many 
a young man might have envied. It was. 
George Bancroft, who in October next will 
be eighty-three years old. Bancroft is so 
young both in body and mind that probably 
those that know him will hardly realize what. 
a remarkable example of prolonged vitality 
he presents. Few men reach his age at all 
—and very few who have passed their lives 
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in hard, steady brain work. Those who do 
<limb into the eighties usually creep along in 
the sunshine, glad of a few more years of 
warmth and continued existence. But Ban- 
croft is to-day vigorous, active, capable, and 
still a hard student and a faithful workman 
at his desk. Such a prolongation of life, and 
such a preservation with it of every faculty, 
not only of work, but of enjoyment, must be 
a famous incident when the literary history 
of the period comes to be written. It gives 
some notion of the time he has lived through 
to say that he made the acquaintance of 
Goethe at Jena, four years after the battle of 
Waterloo. He is now as old as Goethe was 
when he died, and quite as busy with his pen 
as the great German master was to the last. 
He is only one year younger than Franklin 
was when he died, and has every prospect of 
a goodly period of life before him. He has 
passed far beyond the goal of many of the 
great historians with whom his name will be 
associated. Gibbon died at fifty-seven, Ma- 
caulay at fifty-nine, Prescott at sixty-two, 
Motley at sixty-three, Hume at sixty-five. 
Bancroft has outstripped the most fortunate 
of them by nearly twenty years, and the tale 
is not told yet. 

But it is not his age, but his youth that is 
remarkable. Like Horace Binney, the leader 
of the Philadelphia Bar, who was in active 


life until he died at ninety-five, Bancroft still 


works hard and plays hard. He is often in 
society and is full of spirits. His memory is 
as clear as it ever was. He never repeats a 
story to the same person, which men have 
been known to do under eighty-three. He 
published last year, at eighty-one years of 
age, his two volumes on the Formation of the 
Federal -Constitution—an incident to which 
there are not many parallels in the lives of 
literary men. This book was the product of 
seven or eight years hard labor, begun after 
he had passed the Psalmist’s term of life. 
And now he is busy making the “last revi- 
sion ”—being the second—of a history which 
will occupy him for years to come. One 
incident connected with this shows how thor- 
ough and tireless he is. The whole subject of 
Indian customs, manners, etc., has been de- 
veloped through the labors of antiquarians, 
within, say the past twenty years. Little was 
known at the time Bancroft wrote the earlier 
volumes of his history, and the account given 
there of the aborigines was necessarily writ- 
ten with limited knowledge. When he began 
the present revision—in which he is pruning 
off remorselessly many of the flowers of 
rhetoric with which he adorned, and perhaps 
over-adorned, the pages in his younger days 
—he secured the co-operation of the most 
learned Indian ethnologist in the country. 
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The book was critically examined on this 
topic, and every deficiency sternly brought to 
view. Then Bancroit set to work to master 
the subject for himself, and when he had read 
every book and periodical article he could 
fiad in the Congressional Library, and every 
book he could buy, he felt that he could ven- 
ture to write upon it. 

Regular hours, abundance of exercise, and 
moderation in eating and drinking, are the 
rule of his life, and have no doubt prolonged 
it. His hour for sitting down at his desk in 
the morning is six in the winter and five in 
the summer. He is an incessant buyer of 
of books. and every mail brings him a num- 
ber in French, German or English. He 
keeps a constant watch of all new movements 
in science or politics, and is said to be spe- 
cially interested in German affairs, where he 
feels that his friend Bismarck—for they be- 
came intimate when Bancroft was Minister 
there—is pursuing a mistaken policy of re- 
pression. One of his favorite pleasures is 
his Sunday afternoon horseback ride with 
Spofford, the Librarian of Congress, whose 
marvelous knowledge of books is, doubtless, 
one of the things that draw them together. 


COMMERCIAL GAMBLING. 


In the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
recently, a most wholesome decision has been 
rendered in a case involving commercial spec- 
ulation. It appears that two parties had, some 
years since, entered into an arrangement for 
buying and selling stocks. After trading 
together for some time, they separated, and a 
sum was admitted to be due by one of them 
as his share of the losses. Upon this, suit 
was brought against him in 1880, but before 
trial, he died ; and when his estate came up 
for adjudication, the Orphans’ Court refused 
to recognize the claim. In disposing of the 
case the Supreme Court said : 

“We are not able to distinguish this adven- 
ture from that class of cases which we have 
so frequently designated as gambling transac- 
tions. The magnitude of the purchases made 
and the limited amount of money advanced 
can lead to one conclusion only. The con- 
tract is unmistakably stamped with a charac- 
ter which the law designates gambling and 
will not enforce.” The decree was affirmed. 

It may be well to consider whether the © 
principle of this righteous decision does not 
apply to all transactions for buying and sell- 
ing merchandise, stocks, etc., on a “ margin,’ 
where the actual delivery of the goods is not 
surely expected by either party. Such deal- 
ings seem to be either “gambling,” or a 
“lottery,” or “fraudulent trade.”— Friends’ 
Review. 
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THE WAY TO HEAVEN. 

I count this thing to be grandly true, 
That a noble deed is a step toward God, 
Lifting the soul from its common clod 

To a purer air and a broader view. 


We rise by the things that are under our feet— 
By what we have mastered of good or. gain, 
By the pride deposed and the passion slain, 

And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet. 


We hope, we resolve, we aspire, we pray, 
And we think that we mount the air on 
wings, 
Beyond the recall of sensual things, 
While our feet still cling to the heavy clay. 


Only in dreams is a ladder thrown 
From the weary earth to the sapphire walls; 
But the dreams depart and the vision falls, 
And the sleeper wakes on his pillow of stone. 


Heaven is not reached at a single bound ; 

But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round. 

. W. LONGFELLOW. 


AN EXTRACT. 
“Then why attempt to force 
What cannot, and was never meant to be? 
Why wish that all should think alike? which 
means 
That all should think as we do. 
grant 
That each may be correct from his own point 
Of view, as we from ours! That what is right 
For us in the Almighty’s sight, is not 
On that account, the right for all mankind? 
Man knows so little either of the past, 
The present, or the future, that ’tis strange 
He ever dares to judge his fellow-man. 
The Great Eternal Judge alone can tell 
Whatis the right for each in thought or deed; 
‘The talents lent, their use, and their abuse, 
The trials and temptations met and fought, 
‘To Him are patent and to Him alone. 
He only knows the truth,—we think we do. 


Why not 


VIOLETS GROWING. 
BY CLARA DOTY BATES. 
Who kept the violets blue 
The long drear winter through, 
‘That now in cosy nooks and sheltered places 
Nod their bright heads to meet 
The south winds warm and sweet? 
One might have pushed the mould 
Aside, and found but cold ; 
And darksome earth in all their hidden places, 
With no hint in the gloom 
Of color or perfume. . 


Yet without heat or light, 
Forth from that prisoning —. 
As if they dared no longer sleep or linger, 
They come, elate and glad, 
So fitly, sweetly clad. 
Quickly, as if they heard 
Some soft, commanding word, 
From whispered voice, or saw a beckoning 
finger, 
Eagerly, every one, 
And lo! the warm spring sun! 
I know what kept them blue 
The dreary winter through ; 
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The same all-watchful love, pervasive, tender, 
That when my heart lay dead 
As they, with doubt and dread, 


Kept still a germ of faith 
Living and fresh beneath, 
Ready to quicken when truth’s steadfast 
splendor 


Should once more shining rise 
Upon my darkened skies.—S. S. Times. 


NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Pansies, in this country, are universally 
grown from seed which is sown or transplanted 
at various periods—in autumn for the next 
spring and late in the winter for summer. 
Some persons keep up continuous cultivation, 
sowing and transplanting frequently. To guard 
young plants against damping or decaying at 
the root, transplant into shallow boxes, about 
an inch apart, and keep them rather cool, 
warm enough, however, to assure good growth. 
All plants raised in the house or in a hot-bed 
should be hardened by partial exposure be- 
fore planting in the ground. When we do 
not produce large, fine pansies, it may be owing 
to the want of a sheltered nook for them, a 
cool, moist place, or the seed may not be good 
and we may not. understand how much food 
they require. 

‘The greatest gourmand that you can imagine 
is not more imperious in his demands than are 
these modest-looking flowers, hence, you can- 
not get the soil too deep or too rich. They 
delight in moisture, while liquid manure is an 
elixir. Our grandmothers used to have leach- 
tubs set up in the spring for the purpose of 
making soap ; we need leach-tubs set up in a 
similar way for distilling fertilizers. It is as- 
tonishing how a little dressing tells, especially 
in a liquid form. It should always be used 
weak, just color the water with it, and never 
apply on a plant in a dormant state. Ihave 
obtained as good blooms generally from mixed 
German seed as from any other, though I 
often buy the French odier and English extra 
choice. 

I received recently from a friend at a dis- 
tance some show pansies of remarkable size, 
each was nearly three inches in diameter. 
Upon inquiry it appears that these were raised 
from seed imported by the raiser from Ger- 
many, and called improved German pansies 
(Dutch reformed, the friend suggested). No 
one need inquire for seed now ; another. year 
this will be in the market. Peter Henderson 
once originated a collection of double pansies. 
I am glad they were lost instead of being per- 
petuated, and he did not care, evidently, as he 
claimed no merit for them except novelty. 
There are now many hundred varieties of 
pansies, and they are all hybrids between the 
annual English field meed—Viola tri-color 
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and our own Viola bi-color, and other peren- 
nial sorts from Tartary, Scotland, Switzerland, 
France, etc., hence it may be remembered 
that many countries have an inherent right 
in the pansy, and the florists of many nations 
have contributed to its development and per- 
fection.—N. Y. Tribune. 





his grandfather many tales of the wars of 
Peter the Great. 


Work on the Merced Canal in California is 
reported to be progressing rapidly. It is de- 
signed to irrigate a tract of land in the San 
Joaquin Valley, and is expected, if successful, 
to transform 250,000 acres of poor wheat land 
into good soil for the cultivation of fruits and 
vegetables. In the event of success, other 
canals will be made in the valley. Hitherto, 
it is said, ‘‘the water sources have been con- 
trolled by a few monopolists, who peddled out 
water at ruinous prices.”’ 















ITEMS. 


THE Spanish Chamber of Deputies has 
passed a bill permitting the substitution of 








affirmation for the oath, when desired. 


A TELEGRAM from Ottawa says that “ Mr. 
Findlay, representing New York capitalists, 
is exploring the mineral resources of the Ot- 
tawa country with a view of investing there.” 





NOTICES. 


FAIR HILL MEETING. 
Fifth mo. 20th, 3 P. M., at 3401 Germantown 


avenue, 


THE Government of Ontario has appointed 
D. W. Hay a special commissioner to visit 
Great Britain for the purpose of inducing ten- 
ant farmers and farm laborers to emigrate to 
this province. 


THE ‘ International Fisheries Exhibition,” 
at South Kensington, London, was opened on 
the 12th inst. It is estimated that the exhibits 
from America exceed those of the whole con- 
tinent of Europe. 


AT a recent meeting of the Boston Society 


MONTHLY MEETINGS. 


Fifth mo. 23, Philadelphia, 3 P.M. 
oe 24, Green Street, 3 P.M. 
as 25, Spruce Street, 10} A. M. 


Subscriptions for Fair Hill Meeting-house 
have been received since last report as follows: 


OE 4 MR s ccnnipaswntansesssnensesoevenness $ 2 
Mary Walton. ..........ccccccccrescee scvcsseeescesee ese 2 
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